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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. | 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his ‘“‘ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of ose who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 
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Notes. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘A KNACK 
TO KNOW A KNAVE’ 


The earliest reference to ‘A Knack to Know 
a Knave’* is Henslowe’s record of its per- 
formance by Lord Strange’s men on June 10, 
1592. It was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register Jan. 7, 1594, and published in the 
same year, as 

A most pleasant and merie new Comedie, in- 
tituled A Knacke to Know a Knave. Newlie 
set foorth, as it hath sundrie tymes bene 
payed by Ed: Allen and his Companie.t With 

emp’s applauded Merrimentes of the men of 
Goteham, in receiving the King into Goteham. 
Imprinted at London by Richard Iones, dwel- 
ling at the signe of the Rose and Crowne. nere 
Holborne Bridge, 1594. 

The ‘‘ newlie set foorth’’ of the title- 
page suggests some recent alteration of the 
text of the comedy, perhaps including 
“ Kemp’s applauded snerriments of the men 
of Gotham,’’ as these are specially noticed 
in the title. It seems probable that Kemp’s 
name is associated with the ‘‘ merriments,”’ 
not because he was their author, but because 
his acting had given them fame. The ques- 
tion is of little importance since they are 
confined to a single scenet only fifty lines | 
or so in length. 


* Reprinted in Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley,’ Vol. vi. 
eferences are to the pages of this edition. 
Strange’s Men. 

+ Pp. 565-8 in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley.” 


Fleay suggests that the Edgar and Alfrida 
part may be by Peele,—perhaps a mere shot 
at a venture, for he gives no reasons, But 
there are very strong grounds for suspecting 
the presence of Peele’s hand in this play. 
Indeed, if his authorship of ‘ The Life and 
Death of Jack Straw’ is admitted,* I do 
not see how it is possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that ‘A Knack to Know a Knave’ 
is also his, or substantially his, at any rate. 
The resemblance between the two plays is of 
so intimate a nature that it seems strange 
that it has not attracted previous notice. 
There are numerous close correspondences in 
phrasing; none of them of such a kind as 
would seem to imply imitation. The most 
conspicuous are these : — 

© Knack,’ p. 505: 

King wdber. Then, as I am God’s, vice- 
gerent here on earth,t 
By God’s appointment here to reign and 


rule, 
‘Jack Straw’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ p, 391: 
Bishop (to King Richard): our grace 


must show yourself to be a king, 
And rule like God’s vicegerent here on 
earth. 
‘Knack,’ p. 506: 
Dunstan (to King Edgar) . thou 
Solomon of our age, i 
Whose years, I hope shall double Nestor’s 
reign. 
‘Jack Straw,’ p. 391: 
Morton (to King Richard). Wishing your 
grace thrice Nestor’s years to reign. 
© Knack,’ p. 512. 
Honesty. But now I will to my task and 
leave your grace; : 
And so I take my congé of your majesty. 


‘Jack Straw,’ p. 391: 
Morton. We shall fulfil your grace’s mind 


in this; ; 
And thus I take my congé of your majesty. 


‘Knack,’ p. 

Ethenwald (to King Edgar). Health and 

good hap befall your majesty! 

* The internal evidence that Peele wrote this 
play seems to me conclusive. Mr. H. C. Hart 
has dealt with this evidence in his Introduc- 
tion (Sec. V.) to the “ Arden ” edition of ‘ King 
Henry VI,’ Part II. See also the chapter on 
“ Peele’s unsigned work ” in Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son’s ‘Did Shakespeare write “ Titus Andro- 
nieus?” 

+“ Kings be the Gods’ vicegerents here on 
earth ” is a line in Michael Drayton’s * Legend 
of Matilda,” 1596, stanza 133. This I learn 


from a note in Charles Crawford’s edition of 
© England’s Parnassus.’ It does not appear in 
the poem as printed in the 1748 edition of 
| Drayton’s Works. 
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‘Jack Straw,’ p. 389: 

Messenger (to <n | Richard). Health and 
good hap befall your majesty! 

‘ Knack,’ p. 560: 
‘King. ... IT harbour 
None but this, which is my honest friend. 
Honesty (aside). Is this your honest 

friend? the devil a is! 

Ibid., p. 585: 

Honesty. The next knave is a priest, call’d 
John the precise, 

That with counterfeit holiness blinds the 
people’s eyes. 


"Yet if ‘a make a good sermon but once ‘in 


a year, 
A will be forty times in a tavern making 
good cheer. 

“ Jack Straw,’ p. 381: 

Jack Straw, Here’s Parson Ball, an honest 

Tom Miller. What, is he an honest man? 
re devil he is! he is the parson of the 
own; 

You think there’s no knavery hid under a 
black gown? 

Find him in a pulpit but twice in the year, 

And I'll find him forty times in the ale 
house, tasting strong beer. 

Note that, not only in the passage just 
quoted from ‘A Knack to Know a Knave,’ 
but in the presentation of the character of 
the Priest throughout the play, we find the 
animus against priests and friars so con- 
stantly manifested in Peele’s work—in 
‘Edward I,’ ‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’ and 
‘Descensus Astreee,’ as well as in ‘ Jack 
Straw,’ as above. Peele was not one of 
those who thought there was ‘‘no knavery 
hid under a black gown’’; to him, on the 
contrary, all its wearers were knaves and 
hypocrites. 

There are numbers of other closely similar 
lines in these two plays, lines exhibiting 
both metrical and verbal resemblance, e.g., 

And he that doth despoil a virgin’s chastity 

Must likewise suffer death by law’s decree, 

And that decree is irrevocable. 

* Knack,’ p. 505. 

And when a king doth set down his decree, 

His sentence should be irrevocable. 

‘Jack Straw,’ p. 392. 
But to realise the extraordinarily close 
affinity between these plays, in spirit, lan- 
guage and metre, it is necessary that they 
should be read together. The verse of the 
greater part of ‘A Knack to Know a 
Knave’ has exactly the ring of Peele’s 
verse. In such speeches as those of King 


Edgar and Dvustan at the beginning of the 


' play, and that of the Bailiff of Hexham 
| (p. 516) : 
My sons, you see how age decays my state, 
| And that my life, like snow before the sun, 
| ’Gins to dissolve .into that substance now, 
From whose enclosure grew my fire of life; 
The earth, I mean, sweet mother of us all .., 
we get the line-movement typical of his 
verse, especially of his early verse, which 
here, as elsewhere, strongly shows the 
influence of Norton and Sackville’s ‘ Gorbo. 
duc.’ And it is not in one 01 two passages 
alone, but constantly (though not, I think, 
continuously) throughout the play that his 
/hand is apparent, becoming every now and 
‘then quite unmistakable, as in the speeches 
'of Honesty towards the close of the play. 
‘One feature specially characteristic of 
| Peele’s verse should not be overlooked, and 
| that is the author’s partiality for trisyllabic 
_words ending in -y as line-endings—words 
such as ‘‘company,’’ ‘‘knavery,” 


cour- 
tesy,”’ ‘‘ subtlety,’ and particularly ‘‘ maj- 
esty,’’ which he uses perhaps more frequently 
than any. There are nine lines ending with 
‘‘ majesty ’’ in ‘A Knack to Know a Knave,’ 
nine also in ‘Jack Straw,’ and they are 
equally common in ‘Edward I’ and ‘The 
Battle of Alcazar.’ Finally, the constant 
use of the noun ‘‘ amiss’? (= a fault, mis- 
deed) can scarcely fail to attract notice on 
the most cursory perusal of ‘A Knack.’ It 
occurs no fewer than nine times, and eight 


times at the end of a line: ; ; 
That we may punish them for their — 
p. 
Falls from his eyes, as sorrowing his —_ 
p. 522, 


Tf he but deign to pardon my amiss. p. 522 
That bleeds with grief to think on my — 

p. 522. 
Are you content to pardon his amiss? p. 525. 
That thou art penitent for thy amiss. p. 525. 


Doth challenge pardon for thy first ge 
p. 526. 
And then will others fear the like — 
p. 583. 


Here is yet another mark pointing to 
Peele, for this word (by no means of com- 
mon occurrence) appears several times in 
his earlier works, though nowhere as fre- 
quently as here. We find it in ‘The 
Arraignment of Paris,’ IV. i. 73: 

Gracious forbearers of the world’s amiss. 
in ‘The Tale of Troy,’ 1. 176: 

She arms her boldly to this great amiss. 
and again in the same poem, 1. 238: 

With Agamemnon’s sin and small amiss. 
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There are not many conspicuous phrases 
common to ‘A Knack’ and Peele’s acknow- 
ledged pieces. The opening lines: 

Dunstan, how highly are we bound to praise 

The Eternal God that still provides for us. 
recall Edward I’s words of thanksgiving on 
his return with his soldiers from the Holy 
Land : 

O God, to thee how highly am I bound 

For setting me with these on English ground, 
and, towards the close (in the speech in 
which Honesty delivers judgment on Coney- 
catcher) Peele’s favourite ‘‘ night-ravens and 
owls’? make their appearance : 

Thy judgment is to stand at the market 

cross, 

And have thy curséd tongue pinn’d to thy 

breast, 

And there to stand for men to wonder at, 

Till owls and night-ravens pick out thy 

cursed eyes. 
p. 589. 


Compare ‘ David and Bethsabe,’ xiii, 95-8: 
In this miry ditch inter his bones; 
This shady thicket of dark Ephraim 
Shall ever lower on his curséd grave; 
Night-ravens and owls shall ring his fatal 
knell, &c. 
Ibid., iii, 89: 
Night-ravens and owls to rend my bloody 
side. 
‘Battle of Alcazar,’ II. iii, 9: 
The dismal night-raven and the tragic owl. 
The Coney-catcher’s body is, it will be 
noted, to be placed erect at the market- 
cross ‘‘ for men to wonder at,’’ till his eyes 
are picked out by birds of prey. In ‘ Kd- 
ward I’ Baliol dooms Versses to a_ like 
fate: 
Upon a silver gallows shalt thou hang 


Hang in the air for fowis to “feed ‘upon. 
And men to wonder at. 
Peele’s Works, ed. Dyce, p. 406. 


“The April of my flourishing time” 
(‘Knack,’ p. 521) is also a phrase worth 
noting since Peele has ‘‘ the April of my 
age’’ three times in ‘The Old Wives’ Tale.’ 
And twice in ‘A Knack’ we have his con- 
stantly recurrent ‘‘ good fellows’’—a spe- 
cial mark of Peele’s which also occurs in 
‘Edward I,’ ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ ‘ Al- 
phonsus Emperor of Germany’ (twice), 
‘Jack Straw,’ and ‘King Leir’* (twice). 
From one of the passages in which it is 
found here, we learn the peculiar signifi- 


* For the evidence of Peele’s hand in ‘ King 
leir” see my ‘Sidelights on Shakespeare,’ 
pp. 126-142, 


cance attaching to this expression in ‘ King 
Leir’ (‘Shakespeare Classics’ edition, 
Act II, Se. vii): ; 

But say a couple of those they call good 

fellows, 

Should step out of a hedge and set upon us. 

‘“Good fellows’? are thieves, purse- 
takers. The King in ‘A Knack to Know a 
Knave’ commends Honesty as a ‘‘ good 
plain fellow,” and Honesty replies (p. 
509) : 


Honesty, is plain, my lord, but no good 


ellow, 
For good fellows be purse-takers nowadays.* 

H, Duepate Sykes. 
Enfield. 


(To be concluded). 


*I do not, of course, intend to suggest that 
this cant term for a thief is peculiar to Peele— 
merely that he is particularly fond of it. It 
may be found in the works of other writers 
Nashe, Heywood, Middleton, &c., and remained 
in use long after Peele’s time. 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO, CAVAN. 
(See ante p. 353). 
Commissions Boox, 1708-26, 
County oF Cavan. 


_ Provost of Belturbett for the time being to 


be Capt. of an Independent Company of 
Foot in and about the Town and Corpora- 
tion of Belturbet, Co, Cavan, dated 1 
April, 1708, 
Francis Jarman, Lieut. } Of the same 


John Jones,* jun., Ensigne date. 


County or Cavan, 
Comns, dated 30 April; 1708. 
Sir Francis Hamilton, Bart., Coll. 
Capt. of a Regt. of Horse. 
Thomas Coote, Esq., Coll, and Capt. of a 
Regt. of Foot. 
Robert Sanderson, Esq., Coll. and Capt. of 
a Regt. of Dragoons. 

A List of the Field Officers and Capts.; ete., 
of Sir Francis Hamilton’s Regt. of Horse, 
dated 30 April, 1708. 

Edward Ellis, Capt.-Lieut, 
Charles Semphill, Cornet. 
Wm. Wright, Qr. Mr., to Sir Francis 
Hamilton’s Troop. 
Francis Whyte, Esq., Lieut.-Col. & Capt. 
Lieut. 
Cornet. 
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Arnold Cosbye, Esq., Major and Capt. | himself died April 19, 1712, will dated f Ca: 
Richard Sheridan, Lieut. April 14, witnesses Adam Nixon, John ffor- Eli 
Thomas Hickunbottom, Cornet. ster and James Noble. proved in diocese ot (4) 
Francis Young,* Qr- Mr. Clogher, June 20), son of Arthur Forster, Dr 
Robert Clements, Esq., Capt. of Drumgoon, one of the Crown tenants for ma 
Arthur Forester,* Lieut. Fermanagh in 1678, who died Feb. 2%, as 

Cornet. 1687/8, will dated Feb. 9, 1686/7, proved bre 

Edward Conner, Qr. Mr. ' Prerog. July 21, 1688. This officer married Ber 
oe Cc Anne, second daughter of the Rev- John : 
Colden, minister of Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, H 
by Lydia Smith, daughter-in-law of Wil- 

ae, liam Gunn, of Drummurry Co. Cavan (Ex- Oct 

Qr. Mr. chequer Bill Maguire v. Forster, June 1s, 5 

Thomas Townley, Capt. 1713). He is entered in the Index to the we 
John Price, Lieut. Betham-Phillips MS. History of Fermanagh ‘ | 
John Jones,* Cornet. as one of the landed proprietors of the a 
Joseph Ingham,* Qr. Mr. county, but he is not described in the text. Tol 
T Flem; C He died July 26, 1740, will dated May 2%, H 
Cost. 1738, proved in diocese of Clogher Feb, 1, 
ieut. 1740/1, having had two sons and three 
‘Or Mr | daughters, viz.:—(1) James, of Drumgoon, J 
Pe married Finola, daughter of James John- Bel 

VACATED. ston, of Littlemount, Co. Fermanagh, and Ho 

Henry Palmer, Capt. was ancestor of the family of Wharton of tur 
[Brockhill Perrott,* Capt of this troop | Skelton Castle, Yorkshire, and of the Dukes 172 
by Comn. dated the 7 March, 1708/9., of Bedford. (2) Thomas. (1) Lydia, mar J Jo 

Joseph Tate, Lieut. ried (Clogher marriage lic. bond. March 18, dat 

James Macdowell, Cornet. 1728/9) Andrew Johnston, of Correenewell, Nag 

Qr. Mr. Co. Fermanagh. (2) Susanna. (3) Jean. Jul 
Arthur Forster, the grandfather, who died hav 
» Co. i i i viz. 

and heir of Robert Burrowes, of Stradone, "1678 Dublin, Em 

who died s.p. 1725. He married in June. | daughter ak Deedineads Coyne. The im wel 

1723 (settlements _scription on the Forster tomb at Aghalur- Du 

of 1733 cher is given in the Journal of the Irish 178 

igh of | Memorials Association, vol. xi. p. 191, but (3) 

and daughter 0: C a mr’ P 7 with manifest errors in the ages of Arthur, E 

Co. Per. ‘senior, and his son Andrew. Mrs. Denny 174 

ter of Major Sh | Forster is there called Dinah, but her bro- 

Drumhome, Co. igh _ther’s will and a Chancery Bill of her own dea 

1660. She died May 12, 1727. © alec call her Denny. She died Feb. 27, 1689, Brc 

‘‘in a raging fever,’ Aug. 12, 1729 (Chan- aged 73. Ar 

cery Bill, Burrowes v. Burrowes, Nov. 17, | ; F 166 

1729), leaving an only child, Mary, who. Joseph Incuam, of Drumacon, parish 0 

? : 7, Drumlane, Co. Cavan, made his will Feb: rot 
married (settlements dated Nov. 9, 1745) her | ; : se 
. peas +. 12, 1761. It was proved in diocese of Kil 166 
first-cousin, Robert Burrowes, of Killy 

connan, Co. Cavan, and had issue. more, Sept. 14, 1763. He had (with i 
Arthur Forester was evidently Arthur | pag Biggs Tul 

Fonster of Drumgoon, parish of Aghalur- | they, in diocese of Kilmore, Feb. 23, 1755) Ber 

cher, Co, Rermanaah, son of, (four sons an one daughter, Jol | 1 

garet Forster, who died March 23, 1715, and 1733, Mary, daughter of John Veitch, : hs 

* isk denotes that. biographical and Gartinardress, Co, Cavan (see 1715 list), ay 

poassieciaal particulars will be found below. | and was ancestor of the Inghams of Co. of | 
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Cavan. (2) William (who by his wife 
Elizabeth had a son George). (3) Thomas. 
(4) Richard, who was to have the lease of 
Drumacon, unless he had married or should 
marry Catherine, daughter of Jane Con- 
way, in which case the land was to goto his 
brothers. (1) Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Bennet. 

John Jones, afterwards Capt- in Butler’s 
Horse, 1727-8, was of Belturbet, J.P. May 
1, 1718, superseded Sept. 1, 1720, re-instated 
Oct. 31, 1723. He died (will dated Sept. 
15, 1732, proved Prerog. July 11, 1733), 
leaving by his wife Elizabeth (in whose 
right he held the lands of Nahillagh, Bel- 
turbet), three sons and five daughters: (1) 
John, see below. (2) William. (3) David. 
(1) Barbara. (2) Jane. (3) Martha. (4) 
Elizabeth. (5) Anne, wife of Philip Ward. 

John Jones, junior (Ensign Provost of 
Belturbet’s Foot, 1708, afterwards Capt. in 
Hon. T. Uoote’s Foot, 1727-8) was of Bel- 
turbet, High Sheriff 1730, J.P. Nov. 20, 
1725, and was eldest son of Capt. John 
Jones, see above. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Copeland, of Bally- 
nagon, Co. Meath, and died (will dated 
July 5, 1755, proved Prerog. Feb. 10, 1757), 
having had three sons and four daughters, 
viz.:—(1) David, see 1740 list. (2) Hum- 
phrey, see 1756 list. (3) Edward, of Kim- 
mage, Co. Dublin. (1) Elizabeth, wife of 
Bedell Howard Stanford, see 1756 list. (2) 
Emilia, wife of Thomas Kennan, of Dis- 
wellstown, Co. Dublin, High Sheriff Co. 
Dublin 1775, and died his widow, August, 
1788 (Dublin Chronicle, Aug. 19-23, 1788). 
(3) Margaret. (4) Katherine. 

Brockhill Prrrorr (afterwards Major, 
1744), of Ballvhugh, parish of Drumlane, 
J.P., High Sheriff, Co. Cavan, 1733 (on 
death of Thomas Davenport) was son of 
Brockhill Perrott (by Lettice, daughter of 
Arthur Newburgh, High Sheriff Co. Tyrone 
1667), elder son of Major Humphrey Per- 
rott, of Drumhome, High Sheriff Co. Cavan 
1660, by Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir cf 
Brockhill Taylor, of Ballyhaise, M.P. Cavan 
borough 1634-36. He died shortly before 
July 21, 1752 (Chancery Bill, Newburgh v. 
Berry, April 10, 1741, amended July 21, 
1752) leaving by Isabella his wife, whom he 
had married before Dec. 20, 1712, four 
daughters, viz. :—-(1) Lettice, wife of Capt. 
William Newburgh, of Drumcarn, Co. 
Cavan, High Sheriff 1748. (2) Anne, wife 


of George Cary, Surveyor of Coleraine. (3) 


Elizabeth, wife of — Dodd. (4) Bridget, 
almost certainly wife of Patrick Brady, of 
Clonervy, Co. Cavan, Attorney-at-law. 
Apparently he had had a son George, son 
of ——, generosus, born at Belturbet, who 
entered T.C.D. June 3, 1732, aged 18, and 
was drowned at ‘‘the Gulph, near Rings- 
end,’’ May 31, 1734. (Pue’s ‘ Occurrences.’). 


Francis Younc was most probably Francis 
Young of Carrigorman, parish of Killin- 
kere, Co. Cavan, who married in 1694, 
Susanna, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
John Davenport, of Brittas, Co. Meath, and 
Carrigorman and Drutamon, Co. Cavan, by 
Rebecca Gwithers his wife. (Exchequer 
Bill, Davenport v. Davenport, June 7, 1698). 
He and his wife both died before 1717, leav- 
ing a son John, of Carrigorman, who 
married (Kilmore marr. lic., Nov. 29, 1715) 
Margaret, daughter of David Kellett, 
of Carrocloghan, Co. Cavan, and was 
buried in the church of Nubber, Dec. 29, 
1775, having had by her (who was buried in 
the church of Lurgan, Co. Cavan, Jan. 5, 
1785) a son, Francis Young, of Rockfield, 
Co. Cavan, who married (settlements dated 
Jan. 1, 1739/40) Frances, daughter of John 
Kellett, of Rathenree, Co. Meath, and died 
(will proved in diocese of Kilmore, Oct. 31, 
1777), leaving three sons and six daughters. 
His son, the Rev. James Young, Vicar of 
Timolin, Co, Kildare, was grandfather 
of the late General Francis Young, Madras 
Staff Corps. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


(To be continued). 


A TERRIBLE DESERT MARCH. 


Before setting out the account of. the 
march to which my title refers, another, and 
more recent, tragedy in the Scinde Desert 
may be recalled. ; 

On June 5, 1916, 13 British officers, with 
1,013 men, who had only just landed from 
the transport Ballarat, were sent from 
Karachi to Lahore by a train, evidently pro- 
vided with insufficient accommodation. The 
district crossed in this journey is notoriously 
one of the hottest in all India, and the 
occurrence took place during the hot season 
of the year, with the result that there were 
50 cases of heat stroke, of which 12 proved 
fatal. The Court of Enquiry found that 
the Karachi disaster ‘‘ was due to the exi- 
gencies of the Service”; but, “in some 
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quarters it was stigmatised as carelessness 
and negligence. ‘‘ 


Extract from the late Colonel Dennie’s letter 
to his daughter, dated Candahar, 15 June, 1839, 
describing the sufferings of his Detachment in 
the Desert and Bolan Pass. 


We ascended from Dadur to Quettah through 
the Bolan Pass, an elevation of between 5 and 
6,000 feet, having previously transversed at its 
foot a very dreadful desert plain from Shika- 
pore to Dadur of about 150 miles. Desert, will 
scarcely describe the aspect of that fearful 
tract, where no sign of vegetable or animal 


life is to be found—which the wild beast from | 


its desolation, shuns, and which is neither in- 
habited by bird or insect—no sound whatever 
disturbs the silence, and as for the heat! You, 
God be praised! can form no conception of it, 
and never will or can. 

I have escaped, and can tell you that 
shudder to look back at what | and those with 
me underwent. The tract of country above 
described, is by the natives of India, and all 
the nations of Asia, considered the hottest in 
the world. The Persians and other Mahome- 
tans hereabouts having a saying to this effect, 
“Oh, Allah! wherefore make Hell, when thou 
hadst made Dadur.” The burning soil, the 
suffocating atmosphere, exceed all credibility, 
and human life cannot long exist under it, but 
man perishes, literally consumed. Colonel 
Thompson, who commanded one of the regi- 
ments of my Brigade, and followed me a few 
days in the rear, died suddenly in his tent, 
and Lieut. Brady, of H.M.’s 17th foot fell dead 
in the same manner—their bodies turning as 
black as Charcoal. Between 50 and 60 persons 
of another convoy were suffocated by the 
breath of the same deadly Simoon, which 


sweeps over the face of the desert at intervals 
during the hot season, dealing destruction ta , 
I had told you of my 
being left behind with my Brigade at Shika- | 


all within its influence. 


pore, without Camels or provisions, which kept. 
us still longer in that dangerous position 
which all the others were anxious to fly from. 


The Bengal Column felt nothing of these | 
sufferings, for they advanced in February and | 


March and reached the cool and thealthy table- 
land of Affghanistan early in April, so that 
my command of a native Brigade became a 
punishment or misfortune. efore I could 
roceed or obtain carriage or food, which came 
in by driblets and which I could only effect 
for four companies, the month of May and the 
dreaded period had arrived. To give you a 
correct notion of the temperature, the ther- 
mometer stood in the tent of a young man, 
my Aid-de-Camp (a smaller one than mine, 
and termed a Hill tent) at 125 degrees, and jn 
mine, which is one of the best and largest, at 
118 and 120 degrees. We were compelled to 
fhalt for some days at certain stages, which 
have names in the map, but neither town nor 
village nor creature to give reality to the 
fiction, and there we dug holes 5 or 6 feet in 
fee ground, under our tents and fastened wet 

ank 


ets to the doors and apertures, these pre- | 


cautions with wet towels round our heads 
saved us. It seems a contradiction after all I 
have said, but the surrounding natives who 
dread the heat at that time as much as our- 
selves, yet instigated by the hope of great 
plunder poured down from the neighbouring 
hills, and well mounted and armed harrassed 
our small bodies in the rear, who were escort- 
ing grain and treasure, which was the work 
allotted of course to us. In fact, from Shika- 
pore to Dadur, and all through the Bolan 
Pass, which is a long mountainous defile of 7 
days marches, but where I was dragging alang 
10 days, we had to fight our way the whole 
road, but here, thank God, I am at last with 
my regiment and the Head Quarters in ad- 
vance of the Army...... Being however the 
next senior in the Army any casualty must 
return me to a Brigade, but, pray Heaven, it 
be never accompanied with the penalties I 
= for such distinetion—to be suffocated, or 
| burnt to charcoal is anything but a glorious 
death, or that of a soldier. 

From the above narrative one can_ better 
| realize how terribly the aforesaid British 
| Troops suffered eight years ago. 
| <According to his own statement, Colonel 
| William Henry Dennie, C.B., was born at 
| Deptford, Kent, 22 June, 1789. He was 
| killed in action in the sortie from Jella- 
‘labad, 6 April, 1842. 

The foregoing extract was _ transcribed 
| from an official record at the Public Record 
| Office. Later it was found in ‘A Narrative 
of Campaigns in Scinde, Beloochistan and 
| Affghanistan,’ by the late Colonel Dennie, 
but it bears repetition. 

E. H. Farrprorurr. 


THE ConsTITUENCY (1661-1679) or Epwarp 
| Seymour, Speaker or THe House or 
mons.—In the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’* (xvii. p. 
/1250b) it is said that Edward Seymour 
‘“ entered the House of Commons as member 
| for Gloucester in 1661”’ (perhaps following 
| Cobbett’s ‘Parl. Hist.,’ iv. 196). This is 
| absurd, since Sir Edward Massey and Evan 
Leys were duly returned at the General Elec- 
'tion in 1661, and there was no by-election 
until 1675, after Massey’s death (Official 
| Returns of Members of Parliament, i, 523; 
Commons’ Journals, ix. 315). Beyond this 
negative evidence the Official Returns fur- 
/nish no clue at all to Seymour’s  constit- 
/uency. On the other hand, the list of place 
/holders in the Pensionary Parliament _in 
| *A Seasonable Argument . for a New 


| E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronetage’ (i. 34 
| gives the constituency as Hindon, but givet 
no authority or explanation. : 
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Parliament’ (reprinted in ‘ Parl. Hist.’ iv. 
app. iii) calls Seymour member for Hin- 
don, which is prima facie not improbable, 
since he had local influence in Wiltshire. 
But, according to the Official Returns 
(i. 530) the two members elected for Hin- 
don in 1661 were Sir Charles Herbert and 
Sir George Grubham Howe, and there is no 
hint of a by-election until 1677 (after 
Howe’s death). Unfortunately, however, 
the editor failed to realise that the ‘‘ Sir 
Charles Harbord’? returned for Launceston 
was identical with the ‘‘ Sir Charles Her- 
bert ’’ mentioned above. This is proved 
beyond question by an excerpt from the 
Commons’ Journals (viii. 246): Sir 
Charles Harbord, knight, his Majesty’s Sur- 
veyor General, being elected one of the bur- 
gesses for Donhivid alias Launceston . 

and returned by a several indenture as a 
Burgess for Hindon, made choice to serve 
for Donhivid alias Launceston.’’ There was, 
therefore, a vacancy in the representation 
of Hindon in 1661, and it was probably 
filled by the election of Edward Seymour. 

G. Davies. 


‘FatHer O’Frynn’: Latin Verston.— 
The subjoined translation of Mr, Alfred 
Percival Grave’s famous song into Latin 
seems worthy of a permanency in ‘N. & Q.’ 
as a literary curiosity. The Latinity is not 
above reproach, but the jingle of the orig- 
inal is well conveyed. I am unaware of 
the author of this literary feat, but I cut 
it from a recent issue of a local periodical : 


Pater O’FLYNN. 


O clerici adsunt diversis littoribus, 
Omnes qui semper insignes sunt moribus, 
Quisque verissimus suis coloribus? 
Flynnius omnibus verior stat: 
Radice Hibernica gaudet O’Flynn, 
Ut omnibus patet per suum nomen, 
Ex quo in minoribus Parochialibus 

_ Antiquioribus prestiterat. 


Chorus. 


Multos ad annos carissime Flynn, 
Omni virtute doctissime in: 
Orator optime, doctor mitissime 
Donegalissime, Pater O’Flynn. 


II. 


Trinitatis Collegii sapientissimi, 
Latinam, Grecamque loquuntur satissime, 
Loquaculi omnes, omnes centissime, 
In infimum saccum detrudit O’F lynn. 
Dei immortales mirantes Jaudant 
Logicum Flynnicum et estimant 
Res mythologicas et conchologicas 
Victas omnino a Patre O’Flynn. 


O Pater O’Flynn habes baculum magicum, 
Quo opus facis omnino mirificum, 

kbriis pigris, superbum remedium 

Dabitur optimum hoc baculo. 

Quare in tota parochia Flynn, 

Ne unus quidem peccator est in: 

Nec femine garriunt, viri nec titubant, 
Obtinet timor in hoc baculo. 


IV. 
Olim Episcopus valde turbatus est, 
In verba Flynnica multum miratus est, 
Magna molestia ipse captatus est 
Donec hoe modo respondit O’Flynn, 
“Num soli laici hilares sint, 
Clericine perleti videri debent ?” 
Oportet clericum esse Hibernicum, 
Tum in dolore, tum gaudiis in. 


J. B. McGovern, F.s.A. SCOT.,F.PH.S. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Martuccto’s Device In AncHERY.—Mr, A. 
Collingwood Lee, in his ‘The Decameron, 
its Sources and Analogues,’ 1909, p. 160. 
gives the following notice upon the second 
novel of the fifth day: 


The device of Martuccio to provide the Kiag 
of Tunis with arrows by having the archers’ 
bow-strings made very fine, so that the arrows 
could only be used with those strings, and so 
that the enemy could not be able to use them, 
whilst the King’s archers would be able to use 
those of the enemy, is related as history in 
Giov. Villani’s ‘ Chronicle,’ Book VIIT, cap. 35, 
where it is related as the expedient of 
Kassan, son of Argon, Emperor of the Tartars, 
who thus completely defeated the Sultan of 
Egypt in 1299; the portion referring to this 
being, however, omitted in the edition of 
Villani by the Giunti, although it occurs in 
the earlier editions and in the MS. 

Analagous to both these stories there is 
a Japanese historical account which runs 
thus :—‘‘About a.p. 1750, a mountaineering 
priest [Yamabushi, for which see Ramusio, 
‘ Navigationi et Viaggi,’ Venetia, 1588, vol. 
i. fol. 378, and Pinkerton, ‘ Voyages and 
Travels,’ vol. vii. p. 743, London, 1811, 
where the word is misrendered Jammabos], 
an outliving member of the band of the notor- 
ious robber Nippon Saemon [capitally pun- 
ished a.p. 1747] had been going over pro- 
vinces uncaught by dint of his passing skill 
in manceuvring an iron staff three feet long 
and an inch and odd round, but was finally 
arrested without much effort by a policeman 
in Osaka. Under a disguise and provided 


with an iron staff five feet long and well- 
nigh two inches round, the latter visited 
and leagued himself with the former. Pre- 
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tending himself to be adept in the use of | home of Stevens from 1859 until his death 
iron staff, he brought forward his own staff. there in 1875. In 1866 he began to build a 
The priest. admiring the extraordinary | house for himself in Eton Road, and carved 
strength of the policeman’s arms, was look- | mahogany panelling and decorative fittings 
ing into his staff, after delivering his own | for his library which have been bought by 
to the policeman’s inspection, when all of the Council, and are now at the Geffrye 
a sudden the latter vehemently struck the | Museum, Shoreditch; but this house was not 
former’s brow with the former’s staff; the completed within his lifetime. 

former took up the latter’s staff, but it) 
proved too heavy for his free use, which 
brought about his easy seizure.’’—Negishi, 
Mimibukuro,’ c, 1800, ser. 2. 

KumaGcusu MINAKATA, 


correspondent writes: — Accord- 
ing to the Western Daily Press of 
May 8, the picturesque school-house which 
Chatterton attended and behind which he 
— iy has just been taken down, and 
. re-built in its original style. It has, how- 

4 i as a 1 > | the edge of the narrow pavement, and ley 
Times of May 27, about the language in) with hk wall; and the tiny candenaae 
which the in in front has vanished. The authorities of 
tion with Sir Edward Goschen, on Aug. 4, St. Mary Redcliffe consider that this ¢ - 
of paper.”” M. Charles Bémont had asked | g new parish institute—‘ forms a memori 
Dr. Hall to obtain authentic information on | to the aig and its purpose one wha co 
the point for the Revue Historique, and the | poet himself would choose to have associated 
‘with his memory.’ The quiet charm alike 

r. Hall to Sir Edwar roschen, who | of the retired schoolhouse, and of the s 
stated that the whole of the conversation in | garden with its two trees iva diicldal 
question had been carried on in English. from the noisy street, has had, however, to 

The Byron Festival at the Castle of Chil- | be sacrificed.”’ 
lon took place on May 27. It consisted of 
the unveiling of a tablet, erected in Bonni- 
vard’s prison, behind the pillar to which 
the famous prisoner was chained for so many 
years, and commemorating Byron’s visit to 
the place in June, 1816. Speeches on the | 
visit and on Byron’s continental — were 
made by Professor Bonnard of ausanne _. 
=e na Ag and Sir Richard Temple, and visited England for the first time—having 

arrived all agog with expectation of the 
a series of tableaux vivants, arranged by |‘ d f on d 
Mire, Hamilton Pifiard end Mr. Robert | car for art and foe 

: 8 In two things only, so he said, had he seen 
Knights. a glimmer of light in our darkness: in the 

The London County Council has erected | hold, sweeping curves of the Tube-tunnels, 
its of blue and in the ‘‘ ungeheuer zunehmende Blumen. 
ware on No, 9, Eton Villas, in memory of | yerehrung der Englander.”” This ‘“‘ adora- 
the residence there of Alfred Stevens, and | tion of = at ” “oa even, we think, ‘‘ etwas 
on No. 2, Carlton Gardens, in memory of zugenommen ”’ (somewhat increased) during 
the period 1914, the last dozen years. 

1915, during which it was occupi ry Lor F 
Kitchener. Pichu left England in 1874. Through the Fulton Bequest the National 

: : : Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, _ has 
and thenceforth was so little in this country j : : 

s : acquired three full-size cartoons of the life 
that for the next forty years he did not once 
spend Christmas here. There was thus some | of Ste. Genevitve, by pane “ ner 
difficulty in finding a London residence of | designs for his mural decorations in 2 
his which could be commemorated; and the Panthéon at Paris. They — Ste 
house in Carlton Gardens was chosen for its episode of the re-victualling of Paris by Ste. 


The recent flower-show of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Chelsea Show this 
week have once again brought out our 
national love of flowers. They have re- 
minded us of a pamphlet by a German 
savant which came into our hands a year or 
two before the war. The writer had just 


close association with his work in raising the | Geneviéve during the Frankish siege of the 
new armies. No, 9, Eton Villas, was the | city. 
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Queries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


“Masons OF FLanpers, 1745. 
—In the Duke of Cumberland’s Army Orders 
in Flanders, in 1745, the following Officers’ 
names occur frequently as ‘‘ Majors of 


Brigade ’’ :— 
Migett (Cavalry), Godfrey (Cavalry), 
Picott (Cavalry), Ropeer (Infantry), 


Rheden (Infantry), Bernard (Infantry). 
No initials are given. The spelling of 


the names in the first column is, possibly, | 


incorrect. These three Officers may have 
lelonged to the Hanoverian army. Inform- 
ation is desired with a view to identifying 
them. 
J. H. Lestte, 
Lieut.-Col. 


BurraL-PLACES OF WoMEN oF Byron’s 
Famity.—W here was Byron’s sister, Augusta 
Leigh, buried? Is not Lady Byron buried 
in one of the Brighton cemeteries? Inform- 
ation as to the exact situation will be appre- 
ciated. Did Medora Leigh die abroad ? 

R 


“Bia Brn.’’—As a nursery child I was 
told that only ignorant people called the 
famous bell ‘‘ Big Ben,’’ since it was never 
hung. Something cracked or went wrong— 
J cannot use the technical word, since I 
know nothing about bells—and therefore it 
was scrapped, Its substitute was named 
Saint Thomas. But the public decided to 
retain the more popular name. Is _ this 
correct ? 

If so, a similar case may be found in the 
Tate Gallery, which many of us believe we 
have visited. But we never have, since 
there is no such place. Its real title is The 
National Gallery of British Art. It was 
paid for by Sir Henry Tate, and was opened 
in 1899. The public decided to call it The 
Tate Gallery. 

There may be dozens of other instances, 
but meanwhile may I be informed as_ to 
“Big Ben”? ? 

Maset E, Worrton. 

Tur Irntsh BRIGADES IN THE SERVICE OF 


France.—From the recent discussion in 
& Q.’ as to ‘Roman Catholic Army 


Officers,’ it appears that certain Irish Bri- 


gade Officers at the time of the French Rev- 
olution emigrated to England, several of 
them taking service in the British Army. 
1 shall be grateful if any reader can give 
me a list of these Irishmen or inform me 
where a list may be seen. 

M. §.-S. 


CROMWELL alias is a_his- 
| torical fact, but not generally known, that 
the family name of Oliver Cromwell the 
| Protector was originally Williams. Crom- 
well’s paternal _great-great-grandfather, 
Morgan ap William or Williams, of ancient 
| Welsh descent, married Katherine, sister 
' and co-heiress of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Kssex, and their childven took the name of 
Cromwell. 

The original name of Williams, however, 
| was continued for several generations as an 
‘alias, and the Protector himself, in his 
| youth, signed ‘‘ Cromwell alias Williams.” 
Moreover, certain members of the family 
eventually dropped the name of Cromwell 
and resumed their patronymic Williams, 
some because as Royalists the name of Crom- 
well had become distasteful to them, others 
because they returned to their native Wales. 

I shall be glad to hear of any family of 
Williams claiming descent from the Crom- 
wells alias Williams. I am interested in 
one such family, but the missing links are 
many, and I want to find them. : 

Morgan Williams was of New Church 
(? now White Church), near Cardiff, Glam- 
organshire, and it was to Glamorganshire 
some of his descendants returned. The 
English home of the family was Hunting- 
donshire. 

Q. W. 


SUPERSTITIONS : CROSSING ON THE STAIRS. 
-—Can any reader suggest’ an explanation of 
the superstition connected with one person’s 
passing another on the stairs—one going up 
and the other coming down ? q 

I have found it referred to the carrying 
of a corpse downstairs on its way to burial, 
but cannot trace the connection, for nobody 
passes a corpse on the stairs, as few stair- 
cases would be wide enough to admit of his 
doing so —if for no other reason. 

W.. 


Sr. Mary Somerset.—St. Mary Somerset 
Tower, all that remains of an old Wren 
church in Upper Thames Street, London, 
has been converted into a rest room for 


young women working in the City, Can 
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any reader tell me how the name Somerset’ Mr. Swanzy’s information may have a 
became associated with this church ? | bearing upon this sudject. 
W. G. Wiitis Watson. | What relationship did the William Cole 
Pinhoe. | to — Cole 
(d. » “the first of the family who 
Tue OTHER Sipe or STLENCE.”’—At 128. settled in Ireland,” with whom starts 
xii. 353, 1 asked for the passage in George the lineage of the Earl of Enniskillen? 
Eliot’s works in which she speaks of “‘the What brothers had Sir Robert Cole, and 
roar that lies on the other side of silence ”’ ; does the name of Lewis appear amongst 
but I received no reply. My query was their descendants? 
prompted by the facts that in 1915 the well- 
known Sussex poet, Dr. P. Habberton Lul- | 
ham, published a volume of poems called _ A CuLLopen Casuatty. — Mr. Andrew 
‘The Other Side of Silence,’ and that in Lang, in his ‘Life of Prince Charles 
1916 Sir Hugh Clifford, G.C.M.G., pub- Edward Stuart,’ states that “during the 
lished a volume of stories, mainly about the battle, the Prince was stationed on aj small 
Malay Peninsula, called ‘The Further Side e™inence,’’ open to the centre of the first 


R. BrncHam Apams, 


of Silence.’ line, and that ‘‘a man was killed by his 
May I repeat the query under a slightly | Side, says Ker of Graden.”” I have been 
different form ? ' unable to inspect the account given by Ker, 
Harmatorecos. | but I have found a similar statement made 


| in other works. Does any authority give 

Lewis Cote.—\r. H. B. Swanzy, in his | the name of this man who was killed in 
notes on the Militia of County Cavan (pp. such close proximity to the Prince? Can 
353-5 ante), shows that Captain Richard | any one refer me to a casualty list of any 
Lewis, of Lismore, Co. Cavan, High Sheriff sort giving names of Jacobite—-or French— 
1672. attainted 1689, will proved 1691, troops present at Culloden ? 
married Joan, sister of Sir Robert Cole, | FRANK LESLIE. 
Kt., of Ballymacky, Co, Tipperary, M.P. for 144, Percy Road, Shepherds Bush, W.12. 
Enniskillen, and dau. of William Cole, 
cousin of the Enniskillen family”; and), Lamperu Surname.—Can any reader help 
that Jane, dau. of Sir Robert, married in linking up the following scanty material 
about Feb., 1690, Lieut.-Colonel Arnold | regarding the surname of Lambeth: 
Cosby, and had two daus., who married | Joseph Lambeth, of Oxford—a freeman— 
Nesbitts, taking the Lismore estate into | date of birth unknown. 
that family. | Thomas Lambeth, son of Joseph L., born 


I am endeavouring to trace the ancestry | 1824, at Oxford (a Freeman of the City of 


of Mr. James Lewis Cole, R.N. (married ford). 

at Plymouth, 1779, died 1802), father of | John Thomas Lambeth, son of Thomas L., 
Lieutenant James Lewis Cole, R.N.  (b. _ born 1848, at Oxford (a Freeman of the 
1780, Lieut. 1796, d. 1824), and presumably | City of Oxford). 

a relative of Lieutenant George Lewis Cole, Unconnected links are:—- 

R.N. (1781), who died 1837. A Richard | 1677. Mr. Lambeth, residing at Creed 
Lewis Cole died in London in 1838, and a Church Lane, London (from the London 


Lewis Cole in the district of Holsworthy, | Directory of 1677. the oldest printed 
Devon, in 1841. The Rev. George Lewis | list of the Merchants and Bankers of 
Coles was Curate of Biddestone, Wilts., in | London). I possess a copy of the re 
1864 (Clergy List). print of this work issued by Messrs. 
The late James Edwin-Cole (Duke of Chatto and Windus in 1878. 
Polignano), author of ‘ The Genealogy of the 1786 Thomas Lambeth, married to Esther 
Family of Cole of Devon’ (which I have | Hagar, at St. George’s, Hanover 


not seen) informed me that he had a sus- | Square. — : 
picion that J. L. Cole might, from having 1789. Abigail Lambeth, married to Wm. 


been called Lewis, have been of the Coles | Ward (church unknown). ~ 
of Bristol, who were connected with the _ 1796. Mary Lambeth, married to William 
Vaughan and Lewis families and the Man- | Gray (church unknown). 

sels of Trimsaren. Can anyone kindly From the Calendar of Coroner’s Rolls of 
give details of these relationships ? | she City of London-—Roll H. 1300-1378. 
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189 :—‘‘ Nicholas de Lambhuth, coupere _AuTHoRS WANTED.—1. Poem on Domestic Ser- 

of Queenhithe Ward.” P. 246:—‘‘ Nicholas Grea, anyone 
| beginning “ Please do you want a Servant, 

de Lambheth, compere. in the Parish of St. | mam,” and going on to extol the various accom- 

plishments of this candidate for domestic ser- 

uth of Billingsga ard.”’ : :— | vice: ; 

“Richard de Lambhuthe.”’ | I can wash and I can spin, 

From another source (unknown) J have :—_ I can turn my ‘hand to anything. 


of St. Stephen’s Royal Chapel, Westminster sought, and have not to seek. 


—Twelfth Stall. 1351-1352, died 1360 a.p. ; _ ABRAHAMS. 
(2) Roberte atte Brigg de Lambeth, rector 51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 

of Childerlangele of Acon. by exch. App. | 2. According to a review in an old number of 
1357 a.p. Abbot and Canon. The Rambler, the following words are used by 


believe Pepys in his Diary mentions his History of 
My Lord Lambeth’s servant.”” Who was Whence are they? 

this Lord Lambeth ? | doris THs ivropias 
Somewhere in Oxfordshire—probably at "EG éOnow p 

Bampton or Thame--there 1s a place known | alla : R. FP 

as ‘‘ Lambeth’s pond.”” What is the origin inci 


of this? (Euripides: Fragm. 902]. 
J.T. 


Watter NEEDHAM, physician and anatom- < 
ist, was born in Shropshire ‘‘ about 1631,” Replies. 
according to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ I desire | 
to obtain the place and full date of his SIZARS aie THE WOOLSACK. 
birth, and should be glad also if I could (cxlvi. 525, 368). 


obtain full particulars of his parentage. The following is & propos of Dom OswaLp 


G. F. R. B. Hunrer Brarr’s note on this subject: 

Dr, Apam Neate, physician and author. , Sir Henry Russell, my husband’s grand- 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give father, who was often in company with Dr. 
me the date and particulars of Neale’s Samuel Johnson during the last ten years 
marriage? The ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’ xl. 137, of his life and was with him shortly before 
silent points he died, left several interesting notes of 

: GFERB their conversations. | One evening in 1781 
eee pee Dr. Johnson told him that he had that day 

Parry Famity.—What is the story of the | given to the publishers the last sheets of his 
descent of this family from an illegitimate | ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and a question azose 
son of Henry VII? as to what he should next engage in. 

EK. E. Cope. Lives of English Lawyers ’’ were men- 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. tioned. The Doctor asked which of tuem? 

Biorrinc-parer: a Dickens Queny.—‘A | Sir Henry suggested Lord Mansfield. | “And 
Tale of Two Cities’ opens in Ra 1775, What is there in Lord Mansfield,” said 
In book 2, ‘‘ Five years after,” ch. ii, tells | Johnson, that should induce me to write 
of the scene in the office, where: ‘‘ Mr. his life? Born of a noble family, reared 
Cruncher, after surveying him [Jerry] in | With a costly education, and entering the 
silence until he came to the blotting-paper World with all Scotland at his heels, what 
stage, remarked, ete.” Can any reader of | iS there to wonder at in his elevation ? If 
‘N, & Q.’ say if blotting-paper was used, his nurse had foretold it, you wou!d not 


or even invented, in 1780? have taken her for a witch. No, sir, if I 
J. Lanprzan. Lucas were to write the life of an English lawyer 
101, Piccadilly. pide Song ‘ it should be the life of Lord Hardwicke— 


: a son of the earth, with no education but 
_ Tuomas Lirwetyn. — This author issued what he gave himself, no friends but of his 
in 1768 a work ‘ Historical Account of Brit- own making, who still lived to preside in 
ish or Welsh Version of the Bible.’ Bio- the highest court of the kingdom, with more 
graphic data desiderated. authority, in the Cabinet with more weight 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. ‘and in the Senate with more dignity than 
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any man who had gone before him. If his 
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nurse had dared to foretell of him that he. 


would rise to such a height, sir, she’d have 
swum for it.’ 
RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
There is a story that the Prince Regent, 


May 31, 1924, 


had but a side glance at the procession as 
it turned sharp to the left (or west) at this 
point,—not ‘‘sous mes fenétres.’”’ 

I believe I have read somewhere that in 
these early days of house numbering in 
Paris, each section had its own numbering, 


so that a long street passing through several 


presiding at a public dinner, and speaking | 
of the eminence to which genius might raise | 
aman in our free country, pointed to Lord | 


Chancellor Eldon, and referred to him as 
who has sprung from the lowest dregs of the 
populace.” 


A. A. B. 


Tuurior DE La Rosiere (exlvi, 324, 369). 
I was anxious to locate Thuriot’s house, 


It is true that he does not put an address 


noble and learned friend near me, | 


on his letter—this 1 took from the official | 


“‘Almanack ”’ for 1795. usually very accurate 
—yet the fact of its being in the street 
through which the procession must have 
passed, seemed rather convincing. 

If, however, the numbers were the same 
then as they are now, Mr. pe TERNANT’S 
interesting reply at the above reference 
would certainly imply that Thuriot was 
not looking out of his own window. or that 
he was talking “‘ through his hat.”’ 

The early numbers are certainly at the 
east end of this very long street, and though 
Mr. pe TERNANT rather tantalizingly omits 
to say where No. 26 stands, it is probably 
near the corner of the rue du Pont-Neuf. 
The distance between this point and the rue 
Royale and the Place de la Révolution (now 
Concorde) would take a cart, moving at a 
foot’s pace, not five minutes, but well over 
half an hour; and yet Thuriot is curiously 
accurate in regard to time, most contem- 
porary accounts giving a few minutes after 
midday as the actual moment of the exe- 
cution. 

A great many of the houses in the rue 
St. Honoré are of pre-Revolution date: one 
of them I have often noticed exactly oppo- 
site the entrance of the rue du Roule—a 
Louis XIVth house, with one of the most 
beautiful iron-work balconies in Paris; I 
think it is about No. 50. This rue du 
Roule, a continuation of the rue de la 
Monnaie, is almost certainly the very street 
through which Marie Antoinette’s cart 


passed from the Conciergerie into the rue 
St. Honoré, and in that case Nos. 26 and 
30, being to the east of No. 50, would have 


| the doctor by him. 
which in 1793 was No. 30, rue St. Honoré. | 


sections would have several sets of numbers, 
Is this possible, or even: believable ? 
Cuaries Linpsay, 


The late Dr. Druitt, the well-known sur- 
geon of Mayfair, had a remarkable portrait 
of Marie Antoinette in the tumbril with her 
confessor. It iad been painted, from mem- 
ory, by another priest who witnessed _ her 
passage along the street, and was given to 
I have seen it many 
times. It is a good likeness, well painted, 
and harrowing in its representation of 
restrained human suffering. A most haunt- 
ing portrait. 

F. Cock, M.D. 

Tue Mystery or Byron’s Foor” 
(exivi, 281, 328).—Dr. Cameron in his very 
interesting communication, at the former 
reference, leaves unsolved the mystery of 
Byron’s lameness in his later life. Did the 
poet after reaching manhood wear a. special 
boot? Why do so many of the later wit- 
nesses differ as to the nature and extent of 
the lameness? Last September 7'he Observer 
published an extract from its issue of Sept. 
8, 1823, in which Byron was described by a 
visitor as having one leg (the right one) two 
inches shorter than the other. 

In a previous note (12 S. xi. 272) I called 
attention to the contradictory nature of the 
evidence on this subject, and quoted from a 
curious article in the New Monthly Maga 
zine for 1830, cn which Dr. Cameroy’s 
observations would be of interest. The 
writer of this article, T. Sheldrake, says 
that Byron consulted him in his twentieth 
year about his lameness. Sheldrake claims 
that by ‘‘ peculiar management” he was 
able ‘“‘to conceal the defect completely.” 
He says he was continually employed about 
Byron “from the time when he left Cam 
bridge till he first went on the continent, 
and after his return till he finally quitted 
England. During the whole of thes 
periods, the peculiarity of his foot, if not 
altogether hidden, passed absolutely with 
out notice.” A later note by the Editor 
disowns the article and says it was written 
by the brother ‘‘ of the really well-known 
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instrument maker.”” Who was Timothy | 
Sheldrake, and what foundation was there | 
for his story, which, if true, shows that | 
Dr. CAMERON is wrong in thinking that no | 
treatinent was given to the toot after Byron | 
reached ‘the age of thirteen ? 2 


[Dr. CaAMERON’s suggestion surely would ac- 
count for Byron’s lameness throughout life, | 
We would reeall our correspondent’s attention | 
to the quotation from Trelawny, at p. 284, end 
of col. 2, with the, remarks upon _ it. ay 
Cameron alludes, to the visit to Sheldrake at 
p. 282] | 

RusseLL: GULDEFORD (exlvi. 344).—Per- | 
haps descendant of, the family of Russell, | 
of Ratcliff, Stepney, of whom Anne m. | 
John Vassall, of Stepney and Eastwood, | 
Essex, who d. 1625, was | 

William Russell of Stepney, horner (? one 
who deals in horns, or horn-work): will 
dat. 11 Jan., 1714; pr. 10 Feb., 1714, 


and 2, Gray’s Inn (see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’); and (2) Phebe Maria Beetson, 
living in 1826, as a widow, Mrs. Pheebe 
Maria Girdlestone. See W. P. W. Philli- 
more, ‘Co. Pedigrees, No. 1, ‘ Nottingham- 


' shire,’ ed. 1910. 


Col. Chester’s ‘Lond. Mar. Licences’ re- 


‘cords those of (i) ‘‘ John Vassall, of Rat- 


cliffe, pa. of Stepney, sailor, and Judith 
Scott, City of London, wid. Thos, Scott, of 


x. said pa., gent., lic. da, 23 Mar., 1593/4;” 


and (ii), ‘‘ William Vassall, of Eastwood. 
Essex, yeo., bachr., 21, son of John V., of 
same, gent., who consents, and Anne King, 
of Cold Norton, Essex, spt., 20, dau. of Geo. 
King, of same. yeo., who consents—at Cold 
Norton, aforesd., da. 9 May, 1613.” Others 
of the name are mentioned. 
Henry Curtis. 


FreLp-NAMES (cxlvi. 231, 273, 345).—In 
the Map of Pirbright, 1805-7, three areas, 


P.C.C., 33 Fagg. This William Russell had | Nos, 238, 239, and 240, are called Hither 
a brother, Thomas Russell, and married sis- Chester Field, Further Chester Field, and 
ters, Mary Awbrey and Ann Morris, an’ Chester Mead, situated north of Baker’s 
unm, sister, Elinor Russell, intervening. | Gate, and bordering Burner’s Heath to the 
A Bridgett Seward is mentioned, but she | east. The present writer suggests that this 
may possibly not be a Russell. The testator customary way of describing Pirbright farm- 


William Russell had two sons, William and 
Robert, and a dau.. ‘‘ Mary, widow of 
Thomas Smith, of Fashion Street ’’ (Spital- 
fields). She has been tentatively identified 
with Mary Russell, who m., as her first hus- 
band, Thomas Smyth, son of ‘‘ Thomas | 
Smyth, of London, Merchant,’’ whose de- | 
scent occurs in a MS,, pedigree in the pos- 
session of the family of Tennant of Cadox- 
ton Lodge, Glam. The widow of Thomas 
Smyth, born Mary Russell, m. 2ndly, Abm 
Goodwin, by whom she had a son, also called 
“Abm. Goodwin, Esq., Batchr.”” By her 
first husband, Mary Russell had, besides a_ 
younger dau., Elizabeth, m. 4 Dec., 1755. 
(when descr. as Eliz. Smith, of East Sheen) 
Richard Garbrand, Esq., of Kingston, Sur- 
rey (Gents. Mag. 1755); an elder dau.,.. . 
who m. Mr. Walton, a solicitor in Holborn, 
whose dau., Anne Walton, m. iJenry 
Grundy, Esq., surgeon. of Wood Street, 
London, b.:1713, d. 1760; whose only dau. 
and heir, Miss Grundy, m. Mr. Thomas | 
Beetson, of Fleet Street (probably the man 
of that name, a mercer, of 80, Fleet Street, 
in Directories 1781-1789), having issue, one 
son and two daughters :—(i) Henry Grundy 
Beetson, of 2, Gray’s Inn, Esq., 1771-1836 ; 
(1) Elizabeth Margaret Beetson, 1770-1850. | 
m. George Tennant, Esq.. J.P., D.L., Co. | 
Glamorgan, of Cadoxton Lodge, Glamorgan. | 


common. 
under 


‘clothes, are thrown, 


| lands was turned to playful purpose in the 
' case of the areas named Chester Field and 
Chester Mead, by the then Lord of the 
| Manor, Solomon Dayrolles, Esq., in remem- 
| brance of his life-long friend, Philip, fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield. 
Henry Curtis. 


Nine Sorts or Men Disues  (exlvi. 


_ 362).—The jest of describing cabbage as the 


favourite food of tailors is very old and 

See the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ 
Cabbage (the second substantive), 
which is defined as ‘“‘Shreds (or larger 
pieces) of cloth cut off by tailors in the 
process of cutting out clothes, and appro- 
priated by them as perquisites.”’ 

See also, in the same work, section 7, in 
the article Hell: ‘‘A place under a tailor’s 
shop-board, in which shreds or pieces of 
cloth, cut off in the process of cutting out 
and looked upon as 


perquisites.” The Dictionary has several 


-examples of ‘‘cabbage’’ in this sense, in- 


cluding passages from ‘Hudibras’ and 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ but omits what is prob- 
ably the most famous, that in Lamb’s 
‘Essay on the Melancholy of Tailors’ 
(signed ‘‘ Burton, Junior’’). After quot- 
ing authority from the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’ for the effects of cabbage, Lamb adds, 
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It is well known that this last-named veget- | 


able has, from the earliest periods which wa 
can discover, constituted almost the sole food 
of this extraordinary race of people. 

The derivation of this cabbage”’ 
briefly discussed in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 
Compare Prof. Weekley’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English.’ 

Onions are presumably loved by Irishmen 
because of the once common phrase, ‘‘ to 
weep Irish.’’ See the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ 
under ‘ Weep,’ where the definition is given 
““to express or affect sympathetic grief by 
wailing and shedding tears; [to] keen.’’ 

See also T. L. O. Davies, ‘ Supplementary 
Glossary,’ and ‘N. & Q.’ 12S. ii. 328, 456; 
iii. 15 (not 31, as in Index). 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

Cabbage is a cant term applied to tailors, 
who formerly worked at the private houses 
of their customers, where they were often 
accused of ‘‘ cabbaging’’; which means the 
rolling up pieces of cloth instead of the 
list of shreds, which they claimed as their 
due. In the ‘ Defence of Conny-catching’ 
will be found the following : 

All the reversion goes into Hel. Now this 
Hel is a place that the Taylors have under 
their shop-boord, where all their stolne shreds 
is thrust. I derive this ‘Hel’ from A. S. 
Helan, to hide; as I do the word ‘ Cabbage,’ as 
used by the same taylors, from Cablish, wind- 
faln or brush wood. 

This was the perquisite of the keeper of 
the forest. The analogy is obvious. In 
Somerset it is a common expression to say 
when something is missing that it has been 
** cabbaged.”” 


W. G. Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


‘Nicuoras Nickiesy’: THe MurpER BY 
Devit’s (cxlvi, 362). 
—The village of Thursley on the old Ports- 
mouth Road, 3 m, N.W. of Witley Station, 
has, 


standing apart on N.W. of church, a head- 
stone, with a rude sculpture representing three 
ruffians killing a sailor, and a rhyming inscrip- 
tion below. The sailor was murdered on Hind- 
head 21 September, 1786, and rolled into the 
hhollow of the “‘ Devil’s Punch-bowl.” His body 
was found by some labouring men; and the 
murderers (themselves sailors on their way to 
Portsmouth) were taken the same day _ at 
Sheet, near Petersfield, whilst selling | their 
victim’s clothes. They were hung in chains on 
Hindhead Heath, near the scene of the mur- 
der, where a stone with an inscription was 
laced to mark the spot, by the side of which 
Tichsias Nickleby sat down to rest on his 
Portsmouth. The 


walk from London to 


““bowl” itself is a deep hollow in the sand, 
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much steeper than those ordinarily occurring, 
The old Portsmouth road passed round the 
extreme edge of the hollow and was very far 
from sate. In 1826 the present road was 
carried about 60 feet lower, and an embank. 
ment raised along the inner side. The stone 
which marks the place at which the sailor was 
murdered still remains, but removed to the 
road. Murray's Handbook for Sur 
rey, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,’ Lon- 


don, 1865). 
Joun R. Macratu, 


In ‘About England with Dickens,’ Alfred 
Rimmer gives the following account of. this 
murder : 

Near Esher in Surrey, three sailors, Edward 
Lonagan, Michael Casey, and James Marshall, 
fell in with someone whose name is unknown, 
but who is said also to thave followed the sea, 
They were impecunious, and he showed them 
hospitality, and not only so, but he promised 
to bear their expenses to Portsmouth, where 
they were going to ship. At the Red Lion inn 
in Road Lane, beyond Godalming, they stopped 
for refreshment, and there, as it came out in 
evidence at the trial, two labouring men met 
with them, and soon after on returning home- 
wards they fell upon their track, and when they 
came to the ‘ Devil’s Punch Bowl” they 
thought they saw a sheep that had fallen down, 
but not being quite certain they descended, 
and found the body of the murdered man. His 
companions, as it appeared by the evidence 
and as one of them afterwards confessed, had 
murdered him under circumstances of great 
atrocity, and robbed him of the money he 
to share with them. They stripped 
him afterwards of his apparel ,and were in 
the act of selling it at Sheet, near Petersfield, 
when they were apprehended, for the labour- 
ing men at once raised an alarm, and _ the 
atrocious murderers were captured. They 
were tried and on the 7th April were thanged 
and gibbeted on Hind Head Common, near the 
scene of their crime. The murder was com- 
mitted on Sept. 24, 1786, and the victim is 
buried in Thursley Churchyard, and there is 
a head stone with a curious sculpture in bas- 
— representing three ruffians killing a 
sailor. 


There is—or was—a quaint set of pictures 
illustrating the murder, with an account of 
it in doggerel verse, to be seen at the 
“Royal Huts ’’ Hotel, Hindhead. 

The murder is also mentioned by Baring: 
Gould in ‘The Broom Squire.”’ 

T. W. Tyrrett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


The murder referred to by Dickens was 
that of an unknown sailor who was on the 
road from Portsmouth to London. By the 
road at Hindhead is an upright stone 
recording it; the inscription is: 

Erected | In Detestation of a barbarous 
Murder | Committed here on an unknown 


sailor, 
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sailor | On Sept. 24th, 1786, | By Edwd. Lone- 
gon, Michl. Casey and Jas. ee | Who 
were taken the same day, hung in chains 
near this place. | ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” Gen., 
chap. 9, ver. 6, 

And on the back : 

This stone was erected | by order and at the 
cost of James | Stillwell Esq. of Cosford, 
1786. | Cursed be the man who injureth or 
removeth this stone. | 

Years aiter the stone was removed from 
its original position on the old Portsmouth 
Road, which ran at a higher level, 

The sailor had befriended the three ruf- 
fians who, in order to obtain his possessions, 
killed him. Getting drunk at the village 
inn at Rake, near Petersfield, they, to quote 
a ballad, ‘‘let their tongues free, with 
furious maddened glee.’? After trial at 
Kingston Assizes, the men were hanged and 
gibbeted on April 7, 1787, where the crime 
was committed. The gibbet was blown down 
in a gale three years after, and the Celtic 
Cross standing on the eminence, is built upon 
the old gibbet stand; some of the iron bands 
of the base are to be seen near the foot of 
the cross. 

The sailor was buried in Thursley Church- 
yard, about three miles away, and over his 
grave was set up a gravestone bearing a 
carving representing three men killing a 
sailor. It bears the following inscription : 


In Memory of a Generous, but | unfortunate 
Sailor | who was barbariously murderd. on 
Hindhead, | on Sept: 24th, 1786 [ By Three 
villians. | After he had liberally treated them 
&| promised them his further assistance | on 
the road to Portsmouth. | 

When pitying: eyes to see my grave shall 

come, 

And with a generous tear bedew my tomb, 

Here shall they read my melancholy fate— 

With murder and barbarity complete. 

In perfect Health & in the flower of age, 

I fell a victim to three ruffians’ rage. 

On bended knees, I mercy strove t’obtain, | 

Their thirst of blood made all entreaties 

vain, 

No dear relations, or still dearer friend, 

Weeps my hard lot or miserable end. 

Yet o’er my sad remains (my name un- 

known), 

A generous public have inscribed this stone. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


This passage obviously refers to the mur- 
der of a sailor by foot-pads on the lonely 
Portsmouth-London road, which skirts the 
edge of the ‘‘ Punch-bowl.”” [Particulars 


ut supra].. Here, as in other similar cases, 
I believe tradition asserts that no grass will 


grow. There used to be sold in Hindhead a 
gruesome series of postcards depjcting all 
the horrible details of the crime, with moral 
comments thereon, in execrable doggerel, 
appended to each. 
G. KennerH STRUGNELL, 
See ‘ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,’ 
by W. O. Tristram for an account of the 
murder [details ut supra]. The late Sir 
William Erle erected a granite monument 
on the site of the gibbet. The Devil’s 
Punch Bowl is the great hollow to the west 
of the roadway. 
Watrer E, Gawruorp. 


[Mr. J. ArpaGcu notes that an illustrated 
article on the subject will be found in The 
Dickensian iv. pp, 46-47; and Mr. AskEw tells 
us that the crest of the hill by the scene of the 
Mie has since been known as ‘ Gibbet 

ill, 


Tue CuesaPeKe AND H.M.S. SHANNON 
(12 8S. x. 465; cxlvi, 368).—In 1890 I was 
shooting at an old friend’s place at Ger- 
rards Cross. After dinner I was looking at 
some interesting relics in her drawing room. 
On the table was a turned dark wooden box, 
like a large-sized seal-box. Inside was a 
silk rosette. That, she told me, was the 
cockade of the hat of the Captain of the 
Chesapeke, I believe she told me it had 
come to her husband through a relative who 
had been on board the Shannon, but of this 
I am not certain. : 

F. Cock, M.D. 


Castrus THE LeEGATE (cxlvi. 306, 364).— 
The passage in Hector Boéthius’s ‘ Scot- 
orum Historia,’ which I was unable to quote 
at the latter reference, is this: 

Honorio imperatore mortuo, Valentinianum 
tertium Constantii ex Placidia Honorii sorore 
filium, Theodosius filius Arcadii Romanus prin- 
ceps in auunculi locum Augustum suffectum, 
ad rem publicam, multis iam tum modis labe- 
factatam, restituendam, misit in Italiam.—Ed. 
princeps (Preface dated April 1, 1526) Lib. VI, 
fol. exxiii, lines 63-67. 

A few lines lower Boéthius writes: 

Fuit Britonum quorundam fuga ad Castium 
(Prefecerant hune virum milites post extinc- 
tum Placidum Romano exercitui). 

Boéthius gives a correct account of Valen- 
tinian’s relationship to Theodosius, whereas 
the author of the Scottish metrical version 
has blundered. As the question of a non- 
Latin origin for the name Castius has been 
raised, it may be noted that the Sequanian 
chief in Caesar, ‘ Bell. Gall.’ i. 3, bears the 
name of Castricus, while Honorius’s comes 
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domesticorum Flavius Castinus was from The coloured (aquatint?) plate refer 
Scythia. to by J. F. F. was no ee published afi the 
Epwarp Bensty. | the death of Thomas Walmsley in 
Draxe’s Peican (exlvi. 324, 366).—The | He was born in Ireland in 1763, his people og 
donor to the Bodleian Library of the chair | bailing from Rochdale in Lancashire. He ied 
made from the timber of Drake’s ship was | Was employed at Covent Garden and Crow the 
neither John Davys. the Elizabethan navi- Street Theatre, Dublin, as a scene-painter, : 
gator, nor Charles II, but John Davies, of | 40d retired to Bath in 1795. His painting | 
Camberwell, the storekeeper at Deptford | Were reproduced in aquatint by Francis} Re 
dockyard, at whose instance the chair was Jukes and others. Jukes was born at Mart. } (12 
made. Davies is frequently mentioned in | ley in Worcestershire in 1746, and died in} by 
Pepy’s Diary, not always in a favourable 1812. pp. 
manner. The date of the gift was 1668. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, Wav 
See W. D. Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bod- Frances Jukes, painter and engraver; | #til 
leian Library, 2nd edition, 1890, p. 134. | Born at Martley, Worcestershire. He began | Pot. 


Macray mentions several engravings of the | art as a topographical landscape painter, | %u! 
chair. but by great perseverance raised himself to} ad 
Epwarp BENSLY. much distinction as an aquatint engraver, 


This art he brought to great perfection; | that 
and by tinting his impressions, gave them } ° Si 
the effect of drawings. His works, which | ™n0 
are principally sea-pieces and landscapes, !2th, 
are very numerous. He died in 1812, inf pries 
his 66th year. He engraved Walmesley’sf In vi 
‘Views in Ireland,’ Nicholson’s ‘ Views inf He 


England,’ and was employed on Gilpin’s the 


PreyMYNG (cxlvi. 561).—I suppose this to 
be a bequest towards the stipend of the 
priest who said the office of “ prime”’ on 
All Saints’ Day. It was a common practice 
to leave money for the performance of cer- 
tain services of the church. If the word is 
really ‘‘ Preym(er)yng,’’ it may refer to the 
‘* primering ” or religious instruction given 


on this festival by reading from a manual] | Works.—See Redgrave's ‘ Dictionary of 
4 Artists of the English School.’ 
R. S. Bz Lronarp C. Price. burg, 
Tuos. Muxpy alias Was[pjesworra | Lodge, Ewell. 


(cxivi. 362).—Was Rector of St. Leonard’s Otrver Leaver (cxlvi. 361).—Place bishoy 
Foster Lane, London, 1542-47, when he was | House, the residence of Oliver Leder, and hop } 
attainted. This was the parish church of | where he doubtless died, is in the parish of he by 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. He is described | Great Staughton, Hunts. I think Oliver ‘The 
‘“‘ as kitchen steward’ at Merton Priory in | Leder’s will (Arch: Hunts., xi. 84) men: cop’s 
1530. His will was proved P.C.C., 1554. | tions this—probably spelt Moch Stokton. f his ap 
H. G. Harrison. W. M. Noster. 

His benefice in St. Martin’s was presum-| Wistow Rectory. : 231 
ably the rectory of St. Leonard’s, Foster The will of one Olyver Leader, Esq., of f_y 4 
Lane, which he held from 12 July, 1542 to | Great Staughton, was proved in the Court jo, 4; 
1547, when he vacated it because attainted. | of the Archdeacon of Huntingdon in 1557, F onog 
St. Leonard’s was the parish church for St. | and reference to this will and the parish f when 


Martin’s-le-Grand. See Hennessy, Novum registers may give what is desired. 0'we 

Refertorium Ecc. Paroch., Lond., 1898, p. H. G. Harrrsox. | port 

127. R. 8. B. CuristrAN Name (exlvi, 156, 218, 256, f tled. 
J. Watmstey (artist) anp F. Jvuxes | 276, 312). Proressor Bensty is quitef nothir 


(eNcRAvER) (cxlvi. 344). — Accounts of | right. There is a Texel stream, as well a} spurio 
Thomas Walmsley(1763-1805) and of Francis | a Texel island. But, Tesselschade‘s father} about 
Jukes (1745-1812) will be found in the | would not have confused the two,—as little | myster 
‘D. N. B.’ vols. lix, 162 and xxx, 224 re-| as a Southampton mariner, or poet, would | date a 
spectively. There were two Earls of Glan- | fail to distinguish between Southampton | way, t 
dore in the peerage of Ireland, viz.. Wil- | and Southampton water. - | given | 
liam Crosbie (1716-81) and John Crosbie My remark, however, has given us mos | that i 
(1752-1815), Earls of Glandore, Viscounts | interesting information concerning an his | marri¢ 


Crosbie of Ardfert, and Barons Branden, | toric waterway, for which we are grateful. | 1642. 
of Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. I don’t think it would interest many 
A, R. Baytry. readers if I enlarged on the situation of 
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er 
a the Texel Stroom, or on James Howell’s| Prren Exmstry (13 8. i. 173)—This emi- 
1905, | | River. This ‘‘ Christian name” query | nent scholar and philologist was born in 
reople has, it seems, drifted amongst _the flotsam | 1773, and was educated at Oxford. He 
and jetsam, far beyond the intentions of | eventually settled at Oxford, and having 
Cas the querist already. we taken the degree of D.D., obtained soon 
inter, ). DEL Court. after the headship of Alban Hall. and the 
tings Chalet Meryem, Arcachon, France. Camden professorship in 1823. He died in 
rancis Roser Waucuore, AncuBishor or ArmMaGu 1825, presumably at Oxford. 
Mart: } (12 xii. 508).—In a document printed James SETON-ANDERSON. 
ed in} by Brady, ‘ Episcopal Succession,’ vol. i. : 
pp. Xxii-xxlii he is described as ‘‘ Robertum Laskt: De Lacy : Laskow (13'S. i. 410). 
xz, | Wawchopt, clericum $. Andreae dioc., in | 1" 1586 Sir John Ferne published ‘ The 
aver: | attibus magistrum, perpetuum beneficialium Blazon of Gentrie: Deuided into two parts. 
began | portionarium incorporatum in Collegiata et The first named The Glorie of Generositie, 
inter, | seculari ecclesia de Curclowden, Glasguen,”’ the second Lacyes Nobilitie.”’ The Nobility 
cif t and it is stated that, the proper dispensa- | of the Lacys, Earls of Lincoln, was written 
raver, }} tion having been obtained, owing to the fact | 1% consequence of Albert a Lasco, a noble 
ction; | that he suffered from a defect or weakness | G@'man, coming to England in 1583, and 
them | of sight since birth, he received the four claiming affinity to the Lacy family; from 
which | minor orders and the subdiaconate on the this, Ferne says, he was induced to open 
capes, | 12th, the diaconate on the 13th, and the their descents, their arms, marriages, and 
12, in | priesthood on the 14th of January, 1524. lives. The work is curious, and during the 
esley's | in vol. ii, p. 292, Brady writes as follows: ‘century that elapsed after its publication, 
ws inf He was created [Archbishop of Armagh] in before the appearance of Dugdale’s * Baron- 
iIpin’s eeristory of yeh ld 10, 1545, according to age.’ must have been very valuable. 
eh e catalogues of bishops present at the Trent v-AN 
etter, from Vatican MSS., dat Salz- “g 
Crucis, and signed, “‘ Robertus Vaucop, Theo- (cxlvi. 561).— Schireft F eith ” means the 
logus indignus.” In 1545, he attended, as arch- net fixed and stretching into the bed of the 
of Bis-| river, set aside for the use of the serving 
Moran has publishe it- ; i j 
of ten by Waucop, ‘and a short. notice of 
Oliv his ‘Spicilegium Ossoriense,’ vol. i. p. 15. the i sloypule”’ is p robably the rough water 
Oliver} The date, assigned by Dr. Moran, for Wau- | Portion of the pool or river. See Jamieson’s 
) met } cop’s consecration, was, however, the date of | ‘ Dictionary of the Scottish Language “ 
‘ton. |} his appointment in Consistory. Paisley 1880. 
)BLE Joun B. WArNEwRIGHT. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
A Minton Monument (exlvi. 287, 329) i. 252 
Xiv1. N vi. 252, 278, 297).—Th 
1557 for his reply to my note at the first refer- | Seneca’s ‘ Meadea’ by Sir Edward Sherburne 
arch | M% and echo his wish that we might know (p. 43, London, 1702) : 
paris} when and by whom the inscription referred Th’ Age shall come, in fine 
_ | to was put up. This was really the pur-; Of many years, wherein the Main, 
sO: | port of my note, which still remains unset-| M’unloose the universal Chain; 
956, | tled : And mighty Tracts of Land be shown, 
8, 200, . Our local Antiquarian Society knows | To Search of Elder Days unknown. 
; quite} nothing of it, one member regarding it as| New Worlds some new be found, 
well as} spurious, though there is nothing spurious} Nor Thule be Earth’s farthest Bound.” 
father | about its statements and chronology. The} Sir Edward Sherburne has a long note on 
s little} mystery that enshrouds it consists in the | this passage, in which he anticipates modern 
would date and authorship of its erection. By the thi 
ampton | Way, the date of Eliza Mynshull’s death is bi 
__ | Siven as 1728, not 1738, though it now seems | covery of America, by them first found out. 
is most } that it is a year in advance. Also she was |‘ Sane non vana si de Hispanis Hispanus,’ 
in his | married to Milton on Feb. 12 (not 24), | Says Debrius.” 
many J. B. McGovern, F.s8.A.,Scor. 1450-1789 (p. 129, London, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. H. G. Warp. 
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(exlvi, 345). 

This poem, entitled ‘Apple Blossoms,’ was 
written by William Martin, and will be found 
in the following books, all American:— | 

Garrett’s ‘One Hundred Choice Selections ’ 
Penn Publishing Co.) Clarke’s ‘ Handbook of 

est Readings’ (Scribner). Werner’s ‘ Read- 
ings and Recitations,’ No. 44 (Werner & Co.) 
Wiggin Smith’s ‘ Golden Numbers 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). vr. Poetry 
of the Seasons’ (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Notes on Books. 


A Handful Pleasant Delights (1584). 
Clement Robinson and Divers Others. Edite 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


orate ballad on Diana and Actaeon, the end ig 
missing from the 1584 edition of the ‘ Hand- 
ful,’ and is supplied in the Notes from the 
broadside version in the Manchester Free 
Library, which Dr. Rollins discussed three or 
four years ago. The allusions to the classics 
are numerous, and the implication that th 
would be generally understood might we think 
usefully be brought to the notice of critics 
who are inclined to think that a mention of 
Apollo or Diana is something beyond the 
ordinary man’s or woman’s reach. Has not 
part of an argument against Emily Bronté’s 
authorship ot ‘ Wuthering Heights’ been 
recently drawn from the occurrence in that 
book of a slight reference to Latin and Greek 
learning ? 

The sole copy of this miscellany has 
been for fifty odd years in the British Museum, 


by Hyder E. Rollins. (Harvard University | r 

Press: London, Milford. 15s. net.) | It has long been studied by scholars, who have 
Frrst and chiefest claim of the ‘Handful’ to _ included ballads from it in collections. Malone 
consideration from posterity is its association | transcribed the whole of it; and his copy is 
with Shakespeare, best known in the ‘* Pyra- | 12 the Bodleian. it was published by Thomas 
mus and Thisbie” ballad and in the song of | Park_in his * Heliconia’ in 1815; in facsimile 
“A Nosegaie alwaies sweet,’ whence Ophelia | in 1871; and by Arber in 1878. | Dr. Rollins 
quotes rosemary for remembrance and ennel | complains with, some justice of Arber s modern- 
and violets. Fennel in the song is for flatterers; izations and of the inadequacy of the annote 
violets for faithfulness (‘I would give you. tion of the facsimile. Moreover, these editions. 
some violets, but they withered all when my ®re now virtually unprocurable. A new one 
father died ’’). _ Was a great desideratum. 

We do not think there is really much to be | Much discussion has taken place about 
said about the poetical worth of the ‘Handful.’ Possible editions of the ‘ Handful ’ anterior to 


These are all, as Dr. Rollins points out, broad- | 
side ballads, which is to say, that half their | 
merit is found in their tune and in their own | 


singing quality. Their most interesting gen- 
eral features are the graceful intricacy of 
some of the stanza forms, and then (if we may 


be allowed the word) their Elizabethanism in | 
and by itself. But a close alliance with music | 
strike out 


and the Elizabethan temper will 
a beauty here and there, even in a broad- 
side. 
in the lines: 
The grudge, the grief, the gret anoy, 
The fickle faith, the fading ioy. 
‘The Lover requiring mercy’ has the curious 
conceit 
Until I felt the fethered hoy, 
Ay flickering in my captive brest. 


One or two have conspicuously good endings. | 


and re | 
may cite as examples the note on “ ridden 


Thus, a most melancholy 
lover winds up with 
ey-ho, darling: 
With lustie loue, now let us sing, 
Plaie on, Minstrel. 
My Ladie is mine onelie girle; 
and an angry one finishes his exhortation :— 
And keep thy friend that thou hast won, 
In trueth to him thy loue supplie, 
Least he at length as T have done, 
Take off thy Belles and let thee flie. 
The last ballad elaborates the pretty simile of 
the faleon—‘ the Lover compareth him self to 
the painful Falconer ”—bringing in the “ Wo 
ho ho” cried to call the bird back to the lure. 
Of “Diana and her darlings dear,” the elab- 


A warning for Wooers’ has an example 


| line and page for page. 
| pally directed towards elucidating the history 


1584. Dr. Rollins’s exhaustive notes go to 
show that a number of the ballads were in the 
hands of the compiler of ‘ A Gorgious Gallery,” 
published in 1578, and makes out what we think 


| will prove an incontrovertible case for con- 
| sidering the ‘ 


Handful’ to be a second, and 
expanded, edition of a miscellany published in 
1566 with the title ‘Pleasant Sonnets and 
Stories in Meter.” The ‘ Handful’ would thus 
be the second of the Elizabethan poetical mis- 
cellanies—a fact which it is of importance to 


Dr. Rollins gives the texts reprinted line for 
His notes are prinei- 


of ballads and tunes and the numerous con- 
nections between the ballads and contemporary 


_ literature—in particular with Shakespeare; but 


also over both classical and 


they range 
We found them admirable, 


European poetry. 


be like Hercules” in the ballad about Diana 


and Actaeon; and that on the off-quoted “ sor- 
_rowfull Sonet, made 
| ton.” 


by M. George Manning- 
This is a work which does high honour 
to American scholarship and which will com- 
mand the gratitude of students of Elizabethan 
history and literature. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
P. 354. col. 1, line 11. For “ Barrows” read 
Burrows.” 
P, 355, col. 1, line 30. For “ Sampie read’ 
Semple.” 
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